MEDIEVAL TAVERNS

The Inns of the Middle Ages by W. C. Firebaugh,
is not a scholar's book ; not the sort of compre-
hensive, fully documented and annotated, volume
that we are accustomed to receive from such
students as Mr. Coulton and Miss Power. It is a
rambling miscellany by a man who has evidently
done much " fine, confused feeding " in libraries,
who has a gusto for Chaucerian and Falstaffian
life, and a passion for good liquor that he is no
longer able to gratify. Not that his constitution
forbids it; he still hopes for happier days. But
he is an American, and his nostalgia for his lost
paradise is as powerful as the Israelites' longing
for the fleshpots and the Miner's Dream of
Home. He finds a kind of comfort, it appears, in
a fond brooding over those delights which he is no
longer able to enjoy directly. It is a consolation
to him to reflect on the vast number of inns there
have been in the world. There were strong
drinks before Agamemnon. Mr. Firebaugh has
already written a volume on The Inns of Greece and
Rome, and another on the Satyricon of Petronius,
in which inns figure considerably. He has now
moved on to the Middle Ages ; and he still has the
inns of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in
Europe, not to mention those of America in all
ages, left as virgin pastures for 'his imagination,
He is a gossip, with a gift for quotation ; and the
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